_ and patroled the Atlantic coast. 
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I have read the Buble through 
many times. I now make a practice 
of going through it once a year, It 
is a@ book of all others for lawyers, 
as well as divines; and I pity the 
man who cannot find in it a rich 
supply of thought and rule for con- 
duct. DanreL WEBSTER. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES,” 


E give to our readers in this 

number two pictures of a 

_ famous vessel. One shows 

the launching of the craft, and the 

other represents the noble frigate 

under full sail. The spirited illus- 

tration on this page is from a photo- 

gravure of a painting by Marshall 

Johnson, published by A. W. Elson 
& Co., Boston. 

The “Constitution,” otherwise 
known as “Old Ironsides,” was 
launched Oct. 21, 1797, and with 
the “President,” “United States,” 
“Constellation,” “Chesapeake,” and 
“Congress” constituted the fleet au- 
thorized by the government under 
Washington to protect the infant 
marine from the corsairs of the 
Mediterranean. All of these ships 
played important parts in the history 
of the country. 

The “Constitution” set sail on her 
first cruise July 20, 1798, under the 
command of Capt. Samuel Nicholson, 


The next year, under Commodore 
Barry, the “ Constitution” spent some 
time in capturing privateers in the 
West Indies. He was succeeded the 


‘following year by Commodore Talbot. 


In 1801 the bashaw of Tripoli 
renewed his insults to the United 
States, and declared war. The “ Con- 
stitution” and other ships, under Commodore 
Preble, were sent to chastise him. 

Commodore Preble was a martinet, and very un- 
popular. An action of his during the voyage for- 
gaye him all his strictures, and showed him to be a 
thorough American. 

The incident occurred when off Gibraltar. One 
dark night Preble hailed a large vessel, and re- 
ceived no answer. Then Preble hailed again, and 
said: “I now hail you for the last time. If you 
don’t answer, I’ll fire a shot into you.” Out of the 
gloom came an answer: “If you fire, ll return a 
broadside. This is the English ship ‘ Donegal’, 
84 guns, Sir Richard Strachan, an English com- 
modore. Send a boat on board.” 

Preble at once replied: “This is the United 
States ship ‘Constitution’, 44 guns, Edward 
Preble, an American commodore; and I’ll send no 
boat on board any ship. Blow your matches, boys!” 


. 


CopyriGHT, 1896, By A. W, Exson & Co., Boston. 


THE U. 8S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 
(OLD IRONSIDES.) 


“umbrellas,” one of which is to-day 
at the museum of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard; and he made use of 
them. 

A cable was bent to one of the um- 
brellas at what would be the handle 
in one of the ordinary kind, and the 
umbrella was folded up and taken out 
by a boat to a cable’s length ahead of 
the vessel. It was then thrown 
overboard; and, as soon as the crew 
began to haul in on the windlass, it 
of course spread out, giving a drag 
by which the vessel could be warped 
ahead. While the vessel was warp- 
ing up to this one, the other one was 
taken out; and before the British had 
discovered what Hull was doing he 
had gotten outside of the circle with 
which they had surrounded him, 
They immediately began to pursue 
the same tactics; but he ran two 24- 
pound guns out of his cabin windows, 
and kept them from getting any- 
where near him, as, whenever one of 
the boats carrying out a drag came 
up astern of him, he would fire one 
of the Long Toms, and in this way 
kept the ships from closing in. This 
was kept up for two days, and on the 
evening of the second day came up a 
squall, Hull carried all sail through 
it, gaining such an advantage over 
the Englishman that he was able to 
elude them in the night, and was out 
of sight the next morning. 

The “ Constitution” was in several 
actions after that, in each of which 
it came out victoriously. There 
seemed to be a charmed life to the 
vessel; but, really, these successes 
were owing to the skill and courage 
of the officers and men. 
= The War of 1812 ended the active 


The English ship sent a boat to the “ Constitu- 
tion,” and the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

It was the year 1812 which brought the most 

notoriety to the “Constitution,” and justified the 
fitness of the popular name, “Old Ironsides.” 
Capt. Isaac Hull was the commander of the frig- 
ate when she started out in July on a cruise 
destined to be memorable in the annals of naval 
warfare, 
_ On July 17, while cruising off the New England 
coast, five vessels were sighted. The wind being 
fickle, Hull handled his ship during the afternoon 
and night, so that he would not lose sight of them. 
When daylight came, he found himself surrounded 
by a British squadron of seven ships. 

This was too much of a bargain for even Isaac 
Hull, so he at once made use of the only means 
available of edging away in the almost dead calm 
which threatened the ship. He had on board two 


service of the “ Constitution.” After 
that she was used as a_ practice cruiser for 
naval cadets. At the time of the war she was 
removed from Annapolis further North. The 
recent years have been passed as a receiving- 
ship at the Kittery Navy Yard. 

In 1828 it was intended to break up the old ves- 
sel, but a storm of indignation at the proposal was 
aroused; and, when the late Oliver Wendell 
Holmes expressed in verse that sentiment of the 
people, the matter was dropped, and “ Old Iron- 
sides” was saved. The verses are : — 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar,— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 
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Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave: 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 


“Old Ironsides” has been brought to Boston, 
where on October 21 patriotic exercises were 
held in recognition of the event. The Governor 
of the Commonwealth and many distinguished 
characters took part. It is expected that the old 
frigate will be cared for by the United States goy- 
ernment. Long may it last to tell the story to 
young people of heroism and fidelity to country 
and flag! 


THE LITTLE ARM-CHAIR. 


Noxsopy sits in the little arm-chair : 
It stands in a corner dim; 
But a white-haired mother, gazing there, 
And yearningly thinking of him, 
Sees through the dust of the long ago 
The bloom of her boy’s sweet face, 
As he rocks so merrily to and fro, 
With a laugh that cheers the place. 


Sometimes he holds a book in his hand, 
Sometimes a pencil and slate, 

And the lesson is hard to understand, 
And the figures hard to mate ; 

But she sees the nod of his father’s head, 
So proud of the little son, 

And she hears the word so often said, 
“No fear for our little one.” 


They were wonderful days, the dear, sweet days, 
When a child with sunny hair 
Was hers to scold, to kiss, and to praise, 
At her knee in the little chair. 
She lost him back in the busy years, 
When the great world caught the man; 
And he strode away, past hopes and fears, 
To his place in the battle’s van. 


But now and then in a wistful dream, 
Like a picture out of date, 
She sees a head with a golden gleam 
Bent over a pencil and slate ; 
And she lives again the happy day, 
The day of her young life’s spring, 
When the small arm-chair stood just in the way, 
The centre of everything. 
Marcarer E. Sangster. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PAPER DOLLS. 


In Two Parts.— Part IT. 
BY ANNIE MARIE BLISS. 


YEAR had come and gone since Jerome 

Masters visited the cafion. Now the 

winter’s herald with frosty beard and icy 
breath comes and curls up the leaves and flowers, 
tucking them under snowy blankets for their long 
sleep. 

The sharp-tongued imp of pain, an arrival on 
the flying wind, attacked Robert’s lame back, and 
commanded him to lay down his brush. Remon- 
strance with the representative of the halls of 
torture was in vain. 

As was her weekly habit, Ray continued her 


trips to the Springs for the supplies and provisions ; 
but, as the winter grew heavier, the purse grew 
lighter, and the orders at the store grew alarmingly 
small. The lines in Robert’s face, where pain had 
left its track, grew deeper; and the little thread 
lines of anxiety around the brown eyes told a story 
all their own of a brave heart beneath fighting the 
growing shadow of poverty. 

Ray’s sensitive little heart felt something was 
troubling Uncle Rob as he handed her a letter one 
morning, as she was getting Peggy ready for their 
weekly trip, with directions to give it to the grocer. 
He could not bear to tell her he had been forced to 
ask credit at the store, for he hoped against hope 
that relief in some form or other would come. 
His sadness depressed her; and she drew many 
long breaths and wrinkled her white forehead in 
perplexity, as she jogged along over the hilly 
trail. 

But sadness was a stranger in her sunny heart, 
and she soon was singing and laughing as she 
urged Peggy on his way with many a poke and 
slap. 

After her errands at the grocery were done, und 
the baskets strapped to the saddle, she hurried to 
the post-office. 

“Only one letter for the whole week,” she said, 
as she looked through the glass door of the box. 
“Uncle Rob will be disappointed.” But her blue 
eyes grew big with surprise as she read her own 
name on the envelope, with the postmark of New 
York. There was no one there that she knew, and 
the handwriting was strange. She started to open 
it, then stopped. “No,” she said to herself, “ Vl 
wait till I get home, so Uncle Rob can open it with 
me. Perhaps it will brighten him up to share the 
surprise; and we'll guess who it’s from, and see 
who hits it.” 

Then she tucked it away in her pocket, feeling 
every few minutes to find if it were still there, and 
urging the slow, jogging Peggy into a pace that 
quite disturbed his deliberate lordship. 

Forgetting everything, even to unburden Peggy 
of the groceries, Ray flew into the house, holding 
her letter at arm’s length. 

“Look, Uncle Rob, a letter! all my own! It’s 
from New York, and I’m dying to know who it’s 
from. I waited, so you could be in the surprise, 
and guess where it comes from. Do you know the 
writing? ” 

“No, probably #’s only an advertisement, though 
I don’t see how they got your name. It isn’t 
Jerome’s writing. I’m not Yankee enough for 
that job of guessing. Look quickly, and see; for 
I’m as anxious as you.” Then the two heads bent 
over the following letter, and aloud Ray read : — 


Miss Ray Houxry, Idalee Springs, Col. 


Dear Madam,—Some time ago we were shown by 
Mr. Jerome Masters a paper doll of unique design 
and exquisite workmanship. We were attracted to it 
immediately, and told Mr. Masters so. We conferred 
with him, and he has secured its patent rights. We 
have bought of him the right to manufacture them, and 
herewith enclose a check for fifty dollars ($50) as your 
share of our first consignment sold to New York toy 


dealers. We would like new designs, general style the 
same, aS we are finding a ready sale for them. We 
will remit quarterly your shares in the profits. We 


shall hope to hear from you soon with new designs. 
Very truly yours, 
Hau, Cops & Dnwey. 


With a glad little scream, Ray jumped up and 
ran around the room, dancing and laughing and 
talking all together. 

“O Uncle Rob, am I dreaming? Was it our 
precious Juliet that we have played with so often 
that turned out to be the fairy with the golden 
wings? JI can hardly believe it. And isn’t it 
funny Mr. Masters didn’t write us anything about 
it?” 


“He probably didn’t want you to know anything 
of it until success was assured, so that you might 
not be disappointed. There’s probably a letter on 
the way now from him. Stop your dancing long 
enough for your old uncle to congratulate his little 


girl. Is she too much grown up now to play with 
paper dolls? I’m afraid our little folks will be 
lonesome.” 


“Dear Uncle Rob,” and she wound her arms 
around his neck, “now I want you to give me one 
of your old-fashioned smiles. Just think what a 
lovely time we'll have this winter. No worry for 
you, dear; and you'll just get strong, while I send 
my paper dolls out to build us a home in Paris. 
O Uncle Rob, what a dear place this world is! ” 

“My little sunbeam, this world would be a dark 
place for me without my little Ray.” And Uncle 
Rob kissed the golden head on his shoulder. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FATE OF AN ITALIAN TURKEY. 
BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


NE day, about three weeks before Christmas, 
our gardener brought in his arms a good- 
sized young turkey down to our villa. It 

was laughable to see his unmoved gravity when 
the bird would gobble now and then with angry 
petulance. In Southern Italy most things are 
sold in a way wholly unknown to Americans. 
When one wishes to buy anything, from a turkey 
to a piece of furniture, about three (often more) 
times its value is demanded. Then one must sys- 
tematically “beat down” the man until the right 
amount is agreed on. Well, after we had bar- 
gained and bargained, since the vender would not 
sell him nearer Christmas for the same money, be- 
cause prices go up at this time, we bought him, 
and had the gardener put the turkey to pasture in 
the large lemon and orange orchard at the side of 
our driveway. We got the man who kept a ¢rat- 
toria, or small wine restaurant, near by to feed 
it corn once a day, and to give it water. 

We found out that our English neighbors had 
also bought a turkey. They kept theirs with ours. 
What an unearthly gobbling they set up if any of 
us passed by, or the little dog barked at them from 
outside the big iron fence which shut them in! 
They lived well there under the thick foliage of 
the trees; for it was sometimes too hot for them 
in the sun. Often we could see them strutting up 
and down, self-admiringly, with their tails partly 
spread,— a very proud young pair of gobblers. 
They had good times in their beautiful garden, 
protected from any unwelcome dog or even mis- 
chievous children, who are sometimes not unwill- 
ing to have fun with a turkey! 

Well, at last one of them disappeared; and, 
later, I saw him picked by the gardener in his 
pretty little stone lodge near the big gates to the 
driveway. So ours must now roam and strut 
alone. He would, without being provoked, gobble 
unendingly to himself in turkey-like meditations. 
Finally, his turn came, too, just before Christmas. 

In Italy they grow certain peppers, not very 
sharp in flavor, which are about five inches long 
and two inches thick. There are besides those 
green, red, many brilliant yellow in color. Some 
of these we wished in the stuffing of our turkey. 
Now I did not know their name in Italian; but, as 
we needed some very much, I went up to find out 
from our gardener where I could get them. I had 
no clew to the Italian word, for in two dictionaries 
I had found no hint for an equivalent for “ pep- 
per.” I had seen none where we lived in Pozzu- 
oli, but in Naples strings of them hung out at the 
green-grocers; and the little donkey-carts which 
brought into the city country produce carried 
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many of the gaudy-colored peppers. The gar- 
dener thought by my description of one that I re- 
ferred toa pear. Then, when his old mother came 
out with her gay red turban on, and I said that the 
ved peppers were the color of 7, he thought I 
meant apples. Finally, when I made a rude 
sketch of one, told him they tasted like pepper, 
and were either red or yellow as the case might be, 
“Yes, yes,” he said, “ peperone,” and brought one 
out for me to see if it was what I wanted. Then 
he called to the trattoria keeper, who brought me 
several which were pickled, it being too late in the 
season for them unpreserved. Then a consulta- 
tion with the baker-woman; for, in Italy, since 
there are no stoves with ovens (only an affair like 
a great table carved with tiles in which little holes 
are punched for a fire of charcoal), one must send 
out bread or roasts of anything to be baked to the 
fornaio. A person is sent for the turkey or what- 
not, which is returned well baked for eight cents. 
And, when the woman brought ours back, she 
wanted a bono mano per mia pena,—a few cents 
extra for her trouble. This request comes so 
often that it is necessary, as a rule, to refuse to 
give more than the price agreed on. 


THE MILLER OF DEE. 


THERE dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 
Beside the river Dee; 

He worked and sang from morn till night, 
No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be, 

“JT envy nobody,— no, not I,— 
And nobody envies me.” 


© Thowrt wrong, my friend,” said good King Hal, 
“ As wrong as wrong can be; 
For, could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee ; 
And tell me now what makes thee sing, 
With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I’m the king, 
Beside the river Dee.” 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap. 
“T earn my bread,” quoth he; 

“T love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three ; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay; 
I thank the river: Dee 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn 
That feeds my babes and me.” 


“Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
“Farewell, and happy be; 

But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee: 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown; 
Thy mill, my kingdom’s fee; 

Such men as thou are England’s boast, 


O miller of the Dee.” ° 
Cuartes Mackay. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THANKSGIVING MAKE-BELIEVE. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


ee -O-O! grandma is coming to-morrow, and 
Uncle Fred and Aunt Susie, and we'll 
have a lovely Thanksgiving, won’t we, 
mamma?” cried Etta, dancing about the room in 
great glee. 

Mamma. was busily stuffing the big turkey, but 
answered : — 

“There’s always an ‘if’ with grandma, deary, 
for she is so old; but we will hope for a pleasant 
day, and this big fellow must do his very best,” 
giving the turkey’s fat sides a sounding slap, at 
which Etta laughed merrily. 


But Thanksgiving morning came, and with it a 
heavy, driving rain; and, when Etta opened her 
eyes, her heart sank away down, for mamma said 
she was afraid grandma couldn’t come. The early 
mail brought a letter which told them that, even 
had the day been bright and fair, their friends 
could not have come; for poor grandma had met 
with an accident, had slipped and sprained her 
ankle, and had to lie in bed for a few days, and 
Uncle Fred and Aunt Susie must stay and take 
care of her. 

Poor Etta’s tears flowed fast; for she had looked 
forward to this happy day for so long, and grandma 
had planned to stay a whole week with them. So it 
was a pretty hard disappointment. Papa and 
mamma cheered her up as best they could, and set 


their minds to work to see how they could mend 


matters. 

“Now, Etta,” said Mr. Wales, ‘‘ what can’t be 
cured must be endured,’ you know. We can’t 
have the ones we would like. So let’s try to find 
three people to take their places; and I will harness 
up Nell, and bring them here to eat dinner with 
us.” 

Etta’s eyes shone through her tears; and she 
quickly wiped them, and began to think. 

“Now let’s think of those who won't have a 
good time at home,” said mamma. ‘“ Whom will 
we have to be grandma? ” 

“Old Mrs. Grout,” said Etta, quickly; but her 
face changed as suddenly, and she added, “No, 
she is always complaining; and she won’t have a 
good time, I know.” 

“Why, yes, she would be just the one,” said her 
mamma. “ We will show her that she has a good 
deal to be thankful for, and perhaps she will forget 
to grumble.” 

“ All right, she’ll be grandma,” said Etta, with a 
little laugh; “but I guess she won’t seem much 
like her.” 

“Oh, let’s have Jimmie Snow to take Uncle 
Fred’s place. He'll be there all day alone, ’cause 
his mother has to help at the boarding-house,” said 
Etta, eagerly; for Jimmie was one of her firm 
friends, and she was always glad to hear his 
crutches tapping along as she went by to school. 

It was harder to think of somebody for Aunt 
Susie’s place, and one name after another was 
proposed only to be rejected because of some 
good reason. Some were away, others were 
needed at home or were invited elsewhere. 

“Oh, I know,” exclaimed Etta, jumping up in 
great excitement, “my teacher, the new one, Miss 
Spencer, she’s just lovely.” 

“Why, she will go to her own home, my dear, 
of course, for vacation,” said Mrs. Wales. 

“No, mamma, she told me yesterday she couldn’t, 
cause it was so far, way up in New Hampshire; 
and she looked real sad when she told me, too. 
She don’t know anybody hardly. Do let’s have 
her,” cried Etta. 

“All right, put on your things, and! papa will be 
ready almost as soon as you are, and you can bring 
home your new grandma and Aunt Susie and 
Uncle Fred,” said mamma, with a merry smile. 

Etta set off in high spirits, and surprised her 
three friends by appearing in the midst of a 
pouring rain. 

* Law sakes,” said old Mrs. Grout, rubbing her 
glasses, for they had suddenly grown dim, “ want 
me tocome to Thanksgivin’ dinner! Did youever! 
Why, nobody’s wanted me fer so long, I shan’t 
know how to behave. Want me to take your 
grandma’s place, eh? Well, well, well, I shall 
have to be pretty good, shan’t I?” And a grim 
smile played around her mouth. 

Etta gave her no time to tell over her troubles, 
but, saying she would be back for her in half an 
hour, ran across the street to Jimmie Snow’s. 

She found him wrapped up in an old comforter, 


sitting by the window, knitting. There was no 
fire in the room, and the place seemed cold and 
dreary; for Mrs Snow was a poor woman, who 
could scarcely earn enough to keep herself and 
her crippled son comfortable. He was whistling 
cheerily, and looked up with a smile to greet Etta. 

It did not take him many minutes to decide; and 
his pale face shone with pleasure as he followed 
her down the stairs, and Mr. Wales helped him 
into the carriage. 

Miss Spencer was in her room at the boarding- 
house; and, as Etta rapped at the door, she has- 
tily wiped away some tears that had forced their 
way to her eyes, as her thoughts turned to the 
home circle so far away. 

For a moment she was too surprised to speak 
as Etta gave the invitation; but then she threw 
her arms around the little girl in a warm embrace, 
saying : — 

“Why, you dear child! What a loving little 
thought that was! Of course, I shall be delighted 
to come; and I'll do my best to be a good Aunt 
Susie.” 

Then they went back, and took in Mrs. Grout; 
and it was a merry party that drove up to the door, 
and was greeted by Mrs. Wales. 

“Here, mamma, this is grandma, and this is 
Uncle Fred, and this is Aunt Susie,” said Etta, 
bringing one after the other up the steps; and the 
little joke put them all in the best of spirits ‘at 
once, and nobody felt at all strange amid such 
kindly surroundings. 

The big turkey, with all his accompaniments, did 
his best toward the good time that followed; and 
Etta enjoyed her “new relations,” as she called 
them, so much that she forgot to grieve over the 
absent ones. 

Jimmie was always happy; and this day he was 
as full of fun as could be, and kept the others 
laughing at the clever tricks he played and the 
funny stories he could tell. 

Miss Spencer proved to be just as lovely as she 
looked; and, when old Mrs. Grout found she 
came from New Hampshire, and was Joe Spencer’s 
daughter, she was so happy and delighted to find 
the daughter of an old friend that the creases 
smoothed out of her face, and she forgot to grum 
ble about anything, and amused Etta greatly by 
telling stories of her old home when she and Joe 
used to play together. 

The happy day came to an end all too quickly; 
and, when the heavy clouds broke and revealed a 
glorious sunset, it seemed a fitting close to the 
good times they had enjoyed. And they all 
agreed with the old lady, who said with tearful 
eyes and trembling voice, as she grasped Mrs. 
Wales’s hand : — 

“This has been a real Thanksgivin’ day to me, 
and I do feel very thankful for all my blessin’s. 
It’s many a day since I’ve been so happy as I’ve 
been to-day.” 

*“ Mamma,” said Etta, as she cuddled down in her 
warm little bed, “I do believe I’ve had a better 
time than usual to-day; and I guess I know why. 
It’s because we made others happy, isn’t it, 
mamma?” 


Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days: 
Bounteous Source of every joy, 
Let thy praise our tongues employ. 
All that Spring, with bounteous hand, 
Scatters o’er the smiling land; 
All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich, o’erflowing stores. 
Anna L. BarBautp. 


O Lord, that lends me life, lend me a heart re- 
plete with thankfulness. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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LAUNCHING OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 


BY OTIS ORMSBY. 


In the warm sunlight 

Of this new-born day 

We lift to thee 

Hearts glad and free, 

And praise thy wondrous ways, O God. 
For all that makes life bright 

And for the restful night; 

For food and clothes and home, 

For bygone days and days to come, 
We praise thy wondrous ways, O God. 
For the kind mother-care 

About us everywhere ; 

For father true and strong, 

At work the whole day long; 

For brothers, sisters sweet, 

For all the friends we meet, 

We praise thy wondrous ways, O Cod. 
For flowers and fruit and trees, 

For all the glad eye sees; 

For birds so bright and fair, 

Filling with song the air; 

For beauty everywhere, 

We praise thy wondrous ways, O God. 
Not by our words alone, 

By many kind deeds done; 

By truth and love each day 

In all our work and play; 

By living as we can 

According to thy plan, 

We'd praise thy wondrous ways, O God. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE CHAMBER OF PEARLS. 


[The following grew out of a talk given by Rev. 
Samuel May to the Leicester Unitarian Sunday- 
school, and has been prepared by Mrs. Nathaniel 
Seaver.] 


HE pearls, which we so much admire as 
gems, are found in mollusks called pearl- 
oysters. 

They live far down in the bed of the ocean, and 
divers risk life to obtain them. For this reason, 
and because of their rarity, large pearls have great 
commercial value. They are formed in this way: 
A sharp grain of sand finds lodgment in the 
oyster’s shell, causing annoyance to the little 
inhabitant, who then covers it with a substance 


which allays the irritation and in time forms the 
beautiful pearl. But not all shells contain pearls. 

Now, within the beautiful house in which we 
live,— our wonderful body,— in the upper story is 
a “chamber of pearls.” Some persons call it the 
mind. God has placed in it very beautiful and 
valuable pearls. 

Not gems from the sea for outward adornment, 
but gems, far more precious, to enrich and make 
beautiful the living inhabitant,— the spirit. 

What are the pearls which God has placed within 
the pearl-chamber? 

Conscience, the most beautiful of gems. A pearl 
so translucent that through it we may discover 
right and wrong. 

Reason, the pearl of wisdom. 

Imagination, an iridescent pearl attracting us to 
the beautiful and true. 

Will, the largest pearl of all, and one of great 
value. In it resides our power to choose the right, 
when discerned by the conscience. 

Now, if these four God-given pearls— Conscience, 
Reason, Imagination, and Will—are kept unsul- 
lied, we may discover, through them, God’s idea in 
placing the pearl-chamber in our house. It is 
this: that we, too, may become pearl-makers; 
that all our irritations and trials, like the sand in 
the sea-shell, may be transformed by us into the 
pearls humility, patience, forgiveness, charity, 
mercy, hope, courage, self-respect, sympathy, and 
love, so that, when the pearl-chamber, or mind, or 
soul, as one may choose to name it, becomes filled 
with pearls of our own making, we are in posses- 
sion of treasures which will obtain for us the 
“pearl of great price,” — character; and the king- 
dom of heaven will be within us. 

This pearl-making power of ours is not difficult 
to use so long as we keep undimmed the lustre of 
the four pearls, Conscience, Reason, Imagination, 
and Will. But a great danger confronts us, lest 
through our negligence or indifference we Jose 
these God-given pearls, and with them our own 
pearl-making power. Jesus warned us of this 
danger when he said: “ Cast not your pearls before 
swine.” “Give not that which is holy unto dogs.” 

The youth who yields to the allurements of the 
wine-cup or to the enticements of the saloon casts 
these God-given pearls before swine. 

Any form of alcohol drinking benumbs the 
conscience, dethrones the reason, defiles the im- 
agination, and weakens the will. Alcohol enters 
at once into the beautiful pearl-chamber, and in 
time dissolves the precious pearls, and enthrones 
himself in the now pearl-/ess chamber. Thus does 
he “turn, and rend you.” 


Cigarette smoking leads to the same sorrowful 
result. ; 

The boy or girl who would reign king or queen 
in the pearl-chamber of his or her own house must 
be vigilant, and guard sacredly the four God-given 
pearls, Conscience, Reason, Imagination, and 
Will. 
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STELLA’S HAPPY THANKSGIVING. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


HE Sunday-school superintendent was dis- 
tributing the Thanksgiving bags that had 
been sent from the Little Wanderers’ 

Home. Most of the children went forward eagerly. 
It was a yearly pleasure to the children to help 
make a happy Thanksgiving for the orphans. 
Some of the smaller ones held out both hands. 
That made the superintendent smile. 

One girl, one of the older ones, did not go 
forward, but turned away, and was leaving the 
room, looking over her shoulder impatiently be- 
cause her companions lingered. 

Two of her classmates spied her, and called out 
in surprise: “Stella, Stella, come back! You 
have forgotten to take a bag.” 

“J don’t want one,” she replied pettishly. 

The girls looked at her pouting lips and darken- 
ing face in wonderment. 

“Not want a bag! Of course, you want one. 
Everybody takes one. Why, we would not half 
enjoy our Thanksgiving if we had not sent some- 
thing to the children who haven’t any homes nor 
any one to make a Thanksgiving for them.” 

Stella stood irresolute, and looked at her 
companions as if the affair was extremely dis- 
tasteful to her. 

“ My father disapproves of giving to. strangers,” 
she said. “ He says, if he is going to give anything 
to help any one, he wants to be sure they are 
deserving. He says folks would better give to the 
needy in their own town than sending away off to 
people they do not know anything about.” 

“Why, Stella Manning!” exclaimed both girls. 
“The Little Wanderers are not strangers. We 
know all about them. We know the people who 
take care of them at the Home, and we have seen 
the solicitors who go about the country with them. 
We have been to the Home, too. Anybody can go 
any time. If you would just go there once and 
see them, you would be so sorry to think so many 
boys and girls had no parents and no homes, no 
one to love them or take care of them, and you 
would be so glad, so glad that they were taken 
to this Home, and made comfortable and happy, 
loved, and trained to be good children. Why, you 
would want to give all you could to them, you 
would feel as if you could not do enough for 
them.” 

Stella looked shamefaced by this time. “I 
haven’t anything to give,” she said. 

The girls bit their lips to hide a smile, for Stella’s 
father was one of the richest men in the town. 

“Give anything,” said one of the girls,—“ any- 
thing that can be eaten or worn or read or played 
with. You will be surprised to find how little it 
takes of anything to fill one of those bags. Most 
of us fill a flour bag, besides. You can put in 
vegetables if you do not have anything else. It 
takes but a few.” 

“And then there are the little envelopes for 
money,” said the other girl. “I have a little box 
that I call the ‘ Little Wanderers’ Box,’ and I drop 
apenny init onceinawhile. The rest of the family 
do the same. We do not miss it, and by Thanks- 
giving we have quite a sum. Lizzie Carter madea 
rule last year to put away one penny every time 
she spent any money for herself. She saved a 
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PRIDE WILL HAVE A FALL! 


dollar and a quarter. I mean to try it next year. 
But you can give anything, no matter how little.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to take a bag,” 
said Stella, in an unwilling voice. “One of you 
go and get it forme. Ido not want to go down.” 

When the two girls had left Stella at the corner 
of the street where she lived, one remarked: “I 
believe that is the reason Stella always looks so 
unhappy. She never does anything for anybody. 
She has a lot of nice clothes and goes to parties, 
and her father takes her to the city to concerts, 
but she never seems to haye a real good time. 

“Tf she would only begin, and find out how de- 
lightful it is! Why, Bessy, she is really poorer 
than we are. Mother said one day that it is not 
what we have, but what we are, that makes us 
rich. Now I begin to see what she meant.” 

“Wasn’t it just astounding to hear her say she 
had nothing to give? with such a doleful coun- 
tenance, too,” said Bessie. ‘“ The daughter of the 
wealthiest man in town!” 

“Oh, I do hope Stella will begin now. I be- 
lieve she will. I think she was a little ashamed at 
having refused to give anything,” said Bessy’s 
companion. 

“Do you remember, Jenny, the Sunday that 
she had that verse, ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive’ in her lesson?” asked Bessy. 

“Yes: she laughed, and said she knew better 
than that.” 

The Tuesday before Thanksgiving Bessy and 
Jenny met Stella at the library. The three girls 
went out together. The two friends looked at 
Stella wonderingly. She seemed to have got a 
new face. And, when she spoke, she had a new 
voice, too. Instead of her old, dragging, listless 
manner, she stepped off buoyantly. 

They chatted busily for a time about their sev- 
eral affairs in general and in particular, and then 
Bessy bethought herself of the Little Wanderers. 
“© Stella, have you sent in your bag? The bar- 
rel will go to-morrow.” 

Stella answered brightly: “Yes, I have filled 
that bag I took home. What a little it holds! 


You know I was afraid I could not get enough to 
fill it. When I had collected what I was going to 
put in, it would not half hold it; and I filled two 
flour bags, besides. Then mamma picked up some 
old clothing,— quite a pile. She said it might as 
well be doing some one some good. 

“You see she has kept things, thinking she 
might want them for something. She was only 
going to give one or two things at first; but, when 
she got at it, it seemed as if she did not know 
where to stop.” 

“That is splendid,” said Bessy. “It takes piles 
and piles of clothing for all the girls and boys at 
the Home.” 

“BHyery fall cleaning we have, mamma ‘culls,’ 
as she calls it,— gathers all the old, laid-by clothes 
from the good ones, and puts them in a trunk in 
the attic. We call it the ‘Little Wanderers’ 
Trunk,’” said Jenny. 

“Now, that is a nice idea,” exclaimed Stella. 
“That is just what mamma and I will do next 
year. 

“But I have not told you all. I asked my 
father for some money for the envelope; and he 
said that Home was one of the best institutions in 
the country, and he gaye me ten dollars.” 

“That is splendid,” declared Bessy. “If you 
put your name on the envelope, you will receive 
the quarterly. That tells all about the Home and 
the children.” 

“T shall like to have it,” said Stella. 
promised to take me there some day.” 

“Do you know,” she remarked, as she turned 
homeward, “this is the first Thanksgiving time 
that I have been real happy,—a good, hearty 
happy?” 

“T am sure,” said Bessy, when she and Jenny 
had left Stella, “she never seemed half as de- 
lighted over anything she had given her. . Per- 
haps she believes that verse now.” 

“T am so glad she has begun,” said Jenny. 
“ When you once begin, things keep coming. She 
will be thinking of things to do for somebody all 
the time now.” 


“Papa has 


ELSIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


Dotty, it’s almost Thanksgiving. 
what I mean, my dear? 
Well, I couldn’t expect it: 

with us a year. 

And you came with my auntie from Paris, far over 
the wide blue sea; 

And you'll keep your first Thanksgiving, 
tiful Dolly, with me. 


Do you know 


No? you haven’t been 


my beau- 


Tl tell you about it, my darling; for grandma’s 
explained it all, 

So that I understand why Thanksgiving always 
comes late in the fall, 

When the nuts and the apples are gathered, and 
the work in the fields is done, 

And the fields, all reaped and silent, are asleep in 


the autumn sun. 


It is then that we praise our Father, hed sends the 
rain and the dew, 

Whose wonderful loving-kindness is every morn- 
ing new. 

Unless we’d be heathen, Dolly, or worse, we must 
sing and pray, 

And think about good things, Dolly, when we 
keep Thanksgiving Day. 


But I like it very much better when from church 
we all go home, 

And the married brothers and sisters 
troops of cousins come, 

And we’re ever so long at the table, and dance and 
shout and play, 

In the merry evening, Dolly, that ends Thanks- 
giving Day. 


and the 


Marcarer E. SANGSTER. 
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TWO VISITORS. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


’M sure it’s that next house,” 
tively. 
“T’m sure ’tis this one,” 
equal positiveness. 

“ Besides,” persisted Mirry, “that house looks 
exactly as I imagined Auntie Nan’s would look.” 

“Pooh! imagination is nothing to go by. Be- 
sides, we have walked a mile and a half already.” 

“JT know it seems so,” admitted Mirry; “but dis- 
tances seem twice as long in the country.” 

“But this house is white, with green blinds, and 
has fir-trees in front, as it should.” 

“So is that one, as nearly as I can make out.” 

“Well, this one is on the right side; and the 
road is so crooked there’s no knowing which side 
that one is till we get to it.” 

They looked at each other defiantly for a mo- 
ment, then Mirry began to laugh. “ What nin- 
nies we are,” she exclaimed, “to stand here dis- 
puting when, by going to the door, we can find out 
all about it in two minutes!” 

They went up the long path, and knocked at the 
front door. No one answered. They tried it, and 
it was locked. Then they went around to the 
back door, and found that locked also. 

“Now you'll find the key hanging on a nail in- 
side the blind of the window next the door, just as 
Auntie Nan wrote,” exulted Ned. 

“Tt’s here,” said Mirry, a little maliciously; 
“but it isn’t hung up, and, what is more, there’s 
no nail to hang it on.” 

“ What’s the use of being so pernicketty? She 
wrote in a hurry, being called away so suddenly; 
and, naturally, she would make a mistake or two.” 

Mirry pretended to doubt. 

“Miriam Burgess, you’re too provoking! ” cried 
Ned, in exasperation. “Don’t you believe this is 
Auntie Nan’s house?” 


said Mirry, posi- 


declared Ned, with 
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“Of course, I do, goosie,” laughed Mirry. 
“Come, let’s go in, and not stand here all night. 
I’m glad it isn’t the other house. I’m tired of 
walking on the rough ground.” 

It had been warm for the day before Thanks- 
giving; but now, at sunset, a cold wind had risen, 
and it seemed good to the two travellers to get in- 
doors, where a little remnant of fire was still left 
in the kitchen and sitting-room stoves. 

“JT wish Auntie hadn’t had to go and stay with 
that sick woman,” said Mirry, as they took off 
their outside garments. 

“She thought she might get back here by to- 
morrow some time,” said Ned; “and, anyway, I 
rather like being here alone so, monarchs of all we 
survey.” 

“Yes,” said Mirry: “she told us to make our- 
selves perfectly at home, and do just as we 
pleased.” 

“Well, I please to have something to eat,” said 
Ned, as he opened the door into the pantry. 

“Do let’s set the table, and be respectable,’ 
Mirry. “I hate eating on the wing.” 

They skimmed a pan of milk and made cream 
toast, and went down cellar and picked out a jar 
of quince marmalade from among the jars of fruit 
in the preserve closet, and had some delicious little 
sugared cakes they found in a pail and a squash 
pie from the rows of pies on the pantry shelf. 

They were so hungry that they ate nearly all 
they had put on the table; and, when they had 
done, they both agreed that Auntie Nan was a 
very superior cook. 

“Now we will clear up, and then go to bed,” 
said Mirry; “ for I am fearfully tired.” 

They found two bedrooms upstairs; and the 
feather beds were so deep and soft and altogether 
comfortable that they fell asleep almost instantly. 

The morning found them up bright and early. 
Ned proposed exploring the premises while the 
kitchen fire was getting hot; and, when Mirry had 
thrown a shawl over her head, they sallied out into 
the crisp morning air. . 

The barn-door was locked, so they climbed in 
through a window. 

“Why, there’s a cow here!” exclaimed Ned. 
“T didn’t know auntie kept one. See, she’s left 
her hay enough to last till she comes back.” 

They patted the cow, and climbed up into the 
hay loft, and looked into the grain-chest. 

Then they left the barn, and went to a hen- 
house. 

“Hens, too! and eggs, new-laid eggs!” Mirry 
cried excitedly. “ Let’s have one apiece, boiled, 
for our breakfast!” 

They looked around a little longer, then re- 
turned to the house, and cooked the eggs, which 
they pronounced delicious. They also had cold 
tongue, steamed bread, and mince-pie. 

“Now,” said Mirry, energetically, “let’s hurry 
the work through, and then get the Thanksgiving 
dinner. We'll stuff the turkey hanging up down 
cellar, and make a pudding and eranberry jelly 
and mashed potato and turnip and everything we 
can think of. It will be the greatest fun to sur- 
prise auntie.” 

“Tm yours to command,” said Ned, taking off 
his jacket and beginning to roll up his sleeves. 
“What shall I do first?” 

Mirry found a kitchen apron in a closet, and 
tied it around him; and he set to work with a will. 

After the regular work had been done, Ned 
pounded crackers for the turkey’s dressing, and 
sifted sage, and brought in wood, seeded raisins, 
beat eggs, strained the cranberry, pared the vege- 
tables, and made himself generally useful. 

Their mother had always been more or less of 
an invalid ; and both Mirry and Ned, though young, 
had learned, through helping her, to do plain 
cooking and other housework. 


D) 


said 


At a little before two o’clock everything was 
ready; and after standing off from the table to 
adinire their work, and going to the front windows 
to see if by any possibility Auntie Nan might be 
coming, Mirry and Ned took off their aprons, and 
sat themselves down with sighs of satisfaction to 
their Thanksgiving dinner. 

Ned had carved the turkey in a yery original 
manner, and was just placing a nice slice from the 
breast on Mirry’s plate, when suddenly they heard 
the sound of wheels in the yard. 

“Oh, it’s auntie,” cried Mirry, starting up. 

“Sh!” exclaimed Ned. ,“ Sit still. It will 
surprise her more. She will think we didn’t come, 
after all.” 

The noise of the wheels ceased. There were 
footsteps and voices, and the back door opened. 

“There’s some one with her,” whispered Mirry. 

The inside door opened, and not Auntie Nan, but 
two strangers, a young man and a young woman, 
walked in. 

When they saw Mirry and Ned, they stopped 
short, and looked more astonished than Auntie 
Nan could possibly have looked. 

Mirry and Ned arose, and looked inquiringly at 
them. 

At last Ned found his voice. ‘Perhaps you 
came to see our aunt, Miss Burgess?” he vent- 
ured. 

“Oh, is Miss Burgess your aunt?” the man said, 
beginning to look a little less surprised. 

“Yes,” explained Mirry: “she asked us to spend 
Thanksgiving with her, and then was called away 
suddenly before we got here.” 

The young man and the young woman exchanged 
significant glances. Then they smiled. Then they 
laughed. 

It was Mirry’s and Ned’s turn now to look 
surprised and puzzled. 

“Will you please tell us why you laugh?” Ned 
asked a little stiffly. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said the man, dryly. “You 
have made a trifling mistake, that is all. You 
passed your aunt’s half a mile back. This is our 
house,— my wife’s and mine. We were obliged to 
leave home yesterday afternoon on a matter of 
business, and couldn’t get back till to-day.” 

There was a moment of horrified silence, broken 
by Mirry. “Oh, dear! oh, dear!” she cried, 
wringing her hands in her anguish; “and we have 
gone and eaten up your food, and burned your 
wood, and cooked your turkey, and— and every- 
thing!” 

The young woman came swiftly to her, and put 
her arms about her impulsively. ‘“ Why, you dear 
child, you! Don’t feel so badly about it!” she 
exclaimed. “There’s no harm done. Indeed, it 
is very pleasant to come home, and find the house 
warm and dinner all ready.” 

“Of course itis,” agreed the man, heartily. “We 
are as hungry as bears. Wait a jiffy till I put up 
my horse, and we'll all sit down together.” 

At this Ned and Mirry drew such deep sighs of 
relief that there was another laugh, in which they 
joined; and the four felt well acquainted. 

In the midst of the very jolly Thanksgiving 
feast that followed, Auntie Nan came to inquire if 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilder had seen anything of a stray 
nephew and niece, and was persuaded to sit down 
with the rest. 

“Well, well,” she said, when things had been 
explained to her, “what a simpleton I was not to 
remember that all three of the houses are white 
with green blinds, and have fir-trees in the front 
yard!” 


If aman be endued with a generous mind, this 
as the best kind of nobility. 
Prato. 


LITTLE MISS SNOWFLAKE. 


Lirrte Miss Snowflake came to town, 
All dressed up in her brand-new gown; 
And nobody looked as fresh and fair 
As little Miss Snowflake, I declare! 


Out of a fleecy cloud she stepped, 
Where all the rest of her family kept 
As close together as bees can swarm, 
In readiness for a big snow-storm, 


But little Miss Snowflake couldn’t wait, 

And she wanted to come in greater state ; 

For she thought that her beauty would ne’er be 
known 

If she came in a crowd, so she came alone. 


All alone from the great blue sky, 
Where cloudy vessels went scudding by, 
With sails all set, on their way to meet 
The larger ships of the snowy fleet. 


She was very tired, but couldn’t stop 
On tall church spire or chimney top; 
All the way from her bright abode 

Down to the dust of a country road! 


There she rested, all out of breath; 

And there she speedily met her death; 

And nobody could exactly tell 

The spot where little Miss Snowflake fell. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


The only way to make the mass of mankind see 
the beauty of justice is by showing them in pretty 
plain terms the consequences of injustice. 

Sypney SMIra. 
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POMPEY AUGUSTUS GORDON’S FIRST 
THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


“ WSN’T it too bad? This is the very first 
Thanksgiving, for, oh, eves so long, that 


there hasn’t been a new baby to carry to © 


grandma’s to dinner,” sighed Ethel, as she waved 
good-by to papa and mamma who were to help 
make ready for the great family gathering. 

“Last year *twas cousin Harry. Wasn't he 
cunning?” mused Beth, tying Daisy Bell’s pink 
hood in a hard knot beneath her waxen chin. 

“And Aunt Mary’s twins the Thanksgiving 
before that,” added Ethel, proceeding to dust the 
doli-house. “I don’t suppose you can remember 
so long ago.” 

Ethel was “going on eight,” while Beth was not 
quite “ half-past six.” 

“Yes, I remember,” answered Beth, soberly. 
“Grandma always says, ‘Bless your little heart, 
you look just like your papa, so you do.’ I expect 
she’ll be real lonesome without any new baby.” 

“Beth Hatheway!” exclaimed Ethel, spinning 
around and dropping the dust-brush in her excite- 
ment, “Tl tell you what we’ll do. We'll borrow a 
baby!” 

Beth hastily laid Daisy Bell in her cradle. “Do 
you suppose Mrs. Greenleaf would lend us 
Rachel? She’s sucha darling! ” she asked eagerly. 

Ethel shook her curly head vigorously. ‘“ She’s 
"most two. We want a wee, little, new baby. Oh, 
oh,” clapping her hands, “we'll ask Aunt Chloe 
to lend us Pompey ’Gustus. Why don’t you say 
something, Beth Hatheway?” as her sister puck- 
ered her smooth forehead and gazed thoughtfully 
into space. 

“Grandma always has had a white baby,” she 
faltered doubtfully. 

“Don’t you remember what papa said?” asked 
Ethel, raising her plump forefinger impressively. 
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“He said skins didn’t count, and sometimes there 
were very white souls under real black ones.” 

Beth’s brow cleared. “Pompey ’Gustus is a 
real good baby, anyway. I guess Aunt Chloe will 
lend him, ’cause she’ll have Martha Washington 
and Henry Clay; and they’re both babies.” 

Sister Helen threw open the door and thrust her 
smiling face inside, as she hastily buttoned her 
gloves. 

“Now remember, little people, and come over to 
grandma’s at just eleven o’clock. Sister must 
hurry, or she will be late to church.” 

“Helen, Helen,” shouted Beth, racing through 
the hall, “mayn’t we borrow” — But Sister 
Helen’s skirt had whisked around the corner; and 
when Beth’s chubby hands at length dragged open 
the heavy outer door, she was half-way down the 
long avenue. 

Ethel bustled into the hall with her arms filled 
with coats, hoods, leggings, and rubbers. 

“We'll go to Aunt Chloe’s right away, so she can 
have the baby ready intime. We'll take Robert’s old 
box-sled and a pillow and mamma’s plaid shawl.” 

“Shure, it’s too early you're going, darlin’s,” 
protested Bridget, appearing at the door, dish- 
towel in hand as the two little muffled figures 
trudged sturdily past the kitchen, dragging the 
great box-sled. 

“We have an errand, and we are to be at 
grandma’s exactly at eleven,” replied Ethel, with 
great dignity. 

* An errand, is it? Then IJ’ll be off a bit earlier 
myself.” And Bridget hurried back to the kitchen 
with a hasty glance at the clock. 

A brisk walk down the lane, the box-sled making 
queer little curves in the new-fallen snow, and 
soon two pair of mittened hands pounded im- 
patiently on the door of Aunt Chloe’s little brown 
house. 

“Bress your hearts, honeys, come right in. I's 
powerful glad to see yo’,” cried Aunt Chloe, hospit- 
ably; while half a dozen children fairly tumbled 
over each other in their haste to welcome the new- 
comers. 

“Please, Aunt Chloe, mayn’t we have Pompey 
*Gustus for our Thanksgiving dinner?” panted 
Ethel, beseechingly, at which dire request Aunt 
Chloe’s soft dark eyes roHed in dismay, and the 
startled children flew to guard the cradle. 

“Tt’s at grandma’s! ” 

We'll be ever so careful! ” 

“There isn’t any new baby at all!” 

“Grandma’ll be dreadful lonesome!” 

“We'll bring him home real early!” chorused 
Ethel and Beth in hurried explanation. 

Aunt Chloe’s dark face fairly beamed with 
delight. 

“You Pompey ’Gustus, hear dat? Dis your 
berry first T’anksgivin’, and you invited to take 
dinner wid de quality. Marthy Washington, run, 
bring mammy your clean apron. Henry Clay, get 
your new stockin’s. We'll dress him for de 
’easion! ” 

Ethel and Beth hovered around Aunt Chloe in 
great excitement, as the wondering baby was 
thrust into the various garments brought by the 
eager children, and the extra fulness carefully 
folded and pinned around his tiny limbs. Finally, 
he was snugly wrapped in the plaid shawl, and Henry 
Clay’s woollen cap drawn over his head. The 
whole admiring family escorted the children to the 
main road. 

Pompey Augustus behaved beautifully, and 
cooed softly to himself as Ethel and Beth trotted 
swiftly down the street, and finally drew up, rosy 
and breathless, at grandma’s front door. 

“Bless me!” gasped grandma, as she threw the 
door wide open; while papa, mamma, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins gathered in an astonished group 
behind her. 


Pompey Augustus glanced fearfully around at 
the unfamiliar faces, and his lip quivered pitifully. 

“Poor little lamb!” cried grandma, gathering 
him up in her motherly arms and bearing him into 
the warm, cosey kitchen, with Ethel and Beth 
clinging to her skirt. 

“We've brought him for Thanksgiving.” 

A shout rose from the cousins, quickly checked 
by a warning glance from grandma. 

“Run, boys, and bring the high-chair from the 
attic. The Thanksgiving baby always sits at 
grandma’s right hand.” 

Ethel and Beth drew papa and mamma into 
grandma’s little bedroom. There was a whispered 
conference, from which the children emerged 
smiling and important. 

Dinner was served promptly at twelve o’clock. 

Ethel and Beth beamed proudly at their little 
charge as he sat in state, complacently sucking a 
turkey bone. 

While the merry company lingered over the 
nuts and raisins, papa nodded to the children. 
They slipped quietly from their chairs, and stood 
beside him as he rapped on the table for attention. 

“ My little daughters have a plan that they asked 
me to propose to you, but I think they can tell 
you better in their own words.” 

Ethel slipped her hand into papa’s, and began, 
with a queer little catch in her breath : — 

“Papa asked us this morning to count up all our 
thankful things. We thought of—oh, ever so 
many. Papa and mamma and everybody, and all 
our good times” — 

“And Daisy Bell and the little white kitty,” 
interrupted Beth, her cheeks crimson with excite- 
ment. 

“Pompey ’Gustus, he hasn’t many thankful 
things. Just Martha Washington’s apron,— it’s 
very big and very old” — 

“And Henry Clay’s red stockings, all pinned up,” 
interposed Beth, earnestly. 

“So we thought maybe we could all give him a 
few thankful things, ’cause it’s his very first 
Thanksgiving.” And Ethel drew a sigh of relief, 
her little speech accomplished. 

Papa tore a leaf from his note-book, and drew 
out a pencil. “I will contribute suitable under- 
clothing.” 

“'Three woollen dresses,” added mamma, softly. 

“'Three pair of warm stockings,” cried grandma. 

“Cloak!” “Hood!” .“ Mittens!” “Aprons! ” 
came from all sides of the table. 

Cousin Harold, a tall Harvard Sophomore, rose 
hastily. “As the wardrobe of our little guest 
seems to be amply provided for, suppose that we 
raise a little fund to be placed in the hands of 
Uncle George,” with a bow to papa, “so that 
Pompey ’Gustus may be provided with thankful 
things, not only this, but many Thanksgivings. 
Here, little cousin,” dropping a shining dollar into 
a plate, and thrusting it into Beth’s chubby hands, 
“take this around to Cousin Grace.” 

How merrily the halves, quarters, dimes, and 
nickels jingled as Beth pattered around the table! 
How softly the bank-bills fluttered down and 
covered the silver when she reached the aunts and 
uncles ! 

Meanwhile Pompey Augustus’s little dusky head 
sank peacefully back on the snowy pillow behind 
him, and the heavy lids slowly sank over his great 
dark eyes. 

Grandma wiped the mist from her spectacles, 
with a kindly glance at her little grand-daughters, 
murmuring to herself, “And a little child shall 
lead them.” 


To have religion upon authority, and not upon 
conviction, is like a finger-watch, to be set for- 
wards or backwards, as he pleases that has it in 
keeping. Witiiam Penn. 


WHAT A CHILD WOULD LIKE TO 

KNOW. 

Woutp I were wise enough to know 

How the little grass-blades grow ; 

How the pretty garden pinks 

Get their notches and their kinks; 

How the morning-glories run 

Up to meet the early sun; 

How the sweet-peas in their bed 

Find the purple, white, and red; 

How the blossom treasures up 

Drops of honey in its cup; 

How the honey-bee can tell 

When to seek the blossom cell; 

Why the jay’s swift wing is blue 

As the sky it soars into. 

I wonder if the grown folks know 

How and why these things are so. 

Mary F. Burts, i the Independent. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE MOUSE-TRAP. 


BY MARY H. WILLIAMS. 


6c HO’S afraid of a little mouse?” 
sister Meg. 


“T am, for one,” replied Bessie; 
“and you are for another, though you won't say so. 
I'd rather stand stock-still on a table all night; 
than try to get a wink of sleep.” 

“As still as a mouse,” is often said, yet this sly 
intruder was anything but quiet, for he kept up 
the rustle of papers in the scrap-basket, and his 
nibble, nibble, till a very late hour. 


said 


Bessie finally put her head under her pillow, and 
after a long time fell asleep to dream of Bishop 
Hatto’s mouse-tower. 

At breakfast the girls resolved to invite Puss, 
though mother of a family, to spend an hour in 
their room, or, if she couldn’t be coaxed to stay, to 
give a spread of toasted cheese to the unwelcome 
visitor. 

But cats and traps were soon forgotten, and not 
thought of again till the gas was turned out at bed- 
time. Very soon the frisky mouse began to 
entertain his listeners with the Highland fling, in 
a small jar which held a spoon. 

Nora, the nurse, was called to come and capture 
him, if possible. So she threw a towel over the jar, 
and disappeared, but, returning soon, said, “ Faith, 
when I put me hand on him, he wasn’t there.” 

“No,” Bessie said, “ for he is still here, and just 
ran across the rug under the bureau.” 

“Hoping he'll have the sense to stay there,” 
Nora said, “Ill put out the light, by your leave.” 

In about ten minutes he had travelled back to 
the jar and began another jig. 

It was fun for him; but another sleepless night 
was certain, unless the girls could lay a snare for 
the slippery eel. So Nora was called again to bring 
amatch. By this time Meg had suggested a plan; 
for she thought he might be in search of a cup of 
corn-meal, which he could not possibly reach. 
She poured some water into the wash-bowl, threw 
in a handful of meal, and left it on the floor. As 
soon as the room was dark again, before you could 
say, ‘ Flipperty-flutter-budget,” there was a plunge 
and a splash. 

Nora was called louder than ever this time, for 
the thief was surely caught. 

Poor thing! how hard he tried to climb the 
smooth surface, which must have been to him like 
an ice mountain. 

It was one step forward and two back; after a 
while he became so tired that he gaye up. 
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How rich thy gifts, Almighty King! 
From thee our public blessings spring : 
The extended trade, the fruitful skies, 
The treasures liberty bestows, 
The eternal joys the gospel shows,— 
All from thy boundless goodness rise. 
With grateful hearts, with joyful tongues, 
To God we raise united songs. 
ANDREW Krppis. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


“An! Thank you! I will have cranberry 
sauce with my turkey, and plenty of dressing.” 

John calls it “ stuffing”; but he is stuffing. 

Mary wonders if she is to get the “ wishbone”; 
for she has a wish,—oh, such a wish! And that 
bone she will pull with Ferdinand, her cousin. 

Nice boy is Ferdinand. He does not look down 
on girls or plague them. He likes Thanksgiving 
Day, because everybody tries to be happy, and the 
young people have a chance. 

But Roderick is our star boy: he sits half-way 
down the table, and eats slowly. Oh, no! you 
must not call him a “prig.” You don’t know 

‘what prig means, anyway. 

Roderick loves to study, and he knows a great 
many things. Listen! he is telling Mrs. Methu- 
saleh what Thanksgiving is. 

“In 1621, within a year after the landing of the 
Pilgrims, was the first Thanksgiving in New Eng- 
land.” 

“By the way, Roderick,” said Mrs. Methusaleh, 
“do you know the difference between the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans?” 

Roderick confessed he did not, and intimated 
that there was not much, as he looked at it. 

He was advised to look a little more into the 
matter. 

Nothing daunted, Roderick proceeded : — 

“The next Thanksgiving Day was in 1623. Oh, 
Mrs. Methusaleh, no such viands graced the old- 
time boards as now fill high the festive tables, and 
spread their liberal blessings through the assem- 
bled guests.” 

Mrs. Methusaleh is a little deaf, and did not catch 
the meaning of this high-flown speech. She asked 
Roderick to repeat his remark, which he did in 
fine style. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the good lady: “where 
did you learn that?” 

Just then a loud voice was heard from some 
one, saying: “The finest proclamations for 
Thanksgiving were George Washington’s and 
Abraham Lincoln’s. I think I can repeat each 
one, nearly every word.” 

“Oh, don’t, Uncle John, don’t!” was the shout 
from the young people. “We believe you. It’s 
true.” 

Uncle John pretended to look annoyed, but soon 
consoled himself with a piece of pumpkin pie. 

Why! the Editor forgot to say, in the begin- 
ning, he is in the midst of an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner, and has reported some of 
the doings. Just when and where the dinner took 
place,— never mind! 

Some people think that Thanksgiving is dying 
out. That is hardly true. It is only within forty 
years that the Presidents of the United States 
began to issue Thanksgiving proclamations. It is 
within fifty years that the different States began to 
wheel into line, and do this “together.” It was 
not until 1888 that the Roman Catholic Church 
officially recognized the day. The Southern and 
Western States are just beginning to enter into 
the habit heartily. 

The Editor said all this to Sophronia Barker, a 
bright young lady, who said that her father said 


that he often heard Grandpa Barker say: “It’s no 
use talking: these days ain’t like the old days. I 
tell you, we had the house full; and there was lots 
of snow. The turkeys were bigger; and, as for 
pie! they don’t know how to make pies nowa- 
days.” 

The careful reader will perceive that Grandpa 
Barker mourned mostly over the absence of snow, 
over the smaller stature of the turkey, and at the 
decline of the pumpkin pie. But, while these sad 
facts may be true, the Editor maintains that 
Thanksgiving is flourishing. 

Yes! Let us believe that gratitude increases 
with blessings. It ought so to do. Look up, 
young people, and behold the wonders of our free 
land! See how God has led us on from one glory 
to another glory. A great country in size, let us 
make it a great country in justice and brother- 
hood. Thanksgiving is the time for youth to re- 
member what has been done to obtain all these 
privileges, and in a noble spirit sing the doxology 
of gratitude : — 


«Praise God from whom all blessings flow!”’ 


LETTER-BOX. 


Nasuua, N.H. 
Dear Editor,—I take your little paper, and enjoy it 
very much, I send you an anagram which I hope you 
will find worthy of being printed in the Every Other 
Sunday. Iam seyen years old. 
Your reader, 
ANNA STEARNS. 


UNITED STATES TOWNS AND CITIES. 


- Nor old, something mentioned in the Bible. 
. A spring, a preposition, a consonant, a weight. 
. A crossing and something crossed. 
. A very good person and a boy’s name. 
. A delicious fruit. 
. An article of food always used for picnics. 
. Part of a door, a preposition. 
- Belongs to the mineral kingdom, part of the body. 
. A beautiful animal, an enclosed piece of land. 
: Haroup Terry. 
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ORIGINAL ENIGMA. 


I aM in high, but not in low; 

I am in rain, but not in snow; 

I am in watch, but not in clock; 

I am in pastor, but not in flock; 

I am in hope, but not in trust; 

Tam in gold, but not in dust; 

I am in more, but not in less; 

I am in no, but not in yes; 

I am in reading; but not in book; 

A famous American novelist you'll see, if you look. 
Sara S. ABBOTT. 


ANAGRAM. 


Inwn sia cokmre, grntos krdni si gngrai. 
BERT SLOAN, 


RIDDLE. 


I’m at the market, I’m on the sea, 

And many objects are found in me; 

I call for exchange, and some can tell 

Of pleasure and pain when they see me swell. 
EXCHANGE, 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 9, 8, 9, 10, is an exclamation. 
My 1, 7, 3, is the opposite of daughter. 
My 2, 4, 3, is a metal. 
My 5, 9, 2, is a small animal. 
My 2, 6, 9, 2, is sometimes a pronoun. 
My 8, 9, 10, 2, is not first. 
My 6, 9, 2, is worn on the head. 
My 5, 7, 8, 2, is an animal. 
My 10, 4, 8, 9, 1, is a boy’s name. 
My 1, 9, 8, 2, is something we could not do without. 
My whole is a well-known magazine. 
D.S.&C. 58. B. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 7, is to ask God’s blessing. 
My 1, 4, 6, is a kind of food. 
My 1, 8, 9, is to fondle. 
My 2, 11, 15, is a color. 
My 2, 18, 12, 12, is to turn over and over. 
My 2, 3, 5, 10, is foolhardy. 
My 3, 4, 14, is atmosphere. 
My 3, 15, 15, is to put together. 
My 3, 4, 15, is to assist. 
My 18, 4, 12, comes from a bean. 
My whole is in Psalms. 
M. A. PENDERGAST. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 4. 


Enigma X. Christmas. 

Enigma XI. Your heart shall live forever 

Rippize-Me-Ree. Leopard. 

ANAGRAM. What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. 


‘ 


SQUARE WORD. 


BATS 
AREA 
i BAS 
EASE 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE 


Denver. 

India. 

Chicory. 

Kentucky = Dickens. 
Ella. 

Norwich. 
Strawberries. 


Occupation is the scythe of time. NAPOLEON. 
BOOK TABLE. 
HALr-nours with THE PARABLES. This is a 


well-arranged, interesting treatment of thirteen 
gospel parables, prepared for practical use in Sun- 
day-school classes. The method pursued with 
each parable is to give first a lesson text, followed 
by some poetry, then the parable entire, with suc- 
ceeding commentary, after that a particular poem 
applicable to the subject, to which follows an 
original story illustrative of the theme in hand, 
the lesson finishing with questions. On the whole, 
it is one of the best things of its kind that we have 
so far seen. Instruction by parable will always 
be for children the most attractive form of pre- 
senting truth. The parables of the New Testa- 
ment are the perennial source of Christian teach- 
ing. The author, Mr. J. Crowther Hirst, has 
provided a real help for Sunday-school teachers. 

(London: Sunday-School Association. Pages 
148. Cloth covers. Price 35 cents net; postage, 
6 cents extra.) 
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